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Notice of Annual Meeting of the Voting Members 
of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., will be held at the office of the 
Society, 40 East 34th Street, Room 916, Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New York, on Tuesday, January 29th, 1946, at 4:00 o’clock 
in the afternoon for the election of Five Trustees and for the 
transaction of such other business as may properly come before 
the meeting. 


Lypra W. ALtison, Secretary. 


Notice to Members 


The first of a series of monthly Teas and Lectures was held on 
Wednesday afternoon, November 28, from four to six-thirty o'clock, 
at the rooms of the Society. Mrs. W. H. Warner, Co-Chairman of 
the Membership Committee, presided. Mr. William O. Stevens spoke 
on his new book, Unbidden Guests. There was a large attendance of 
members and their friends. Members will receive notices of future 
events ten days in advance. 














Paranormal Phenomena and Culture 


VICTOR BARNOUW 
I 


It is often suggested that workers in the field of psychical 
research should investigate “primitive” cultures where ex- 
traordinary paranormal phenomena are said to occur. An 
argument sometimes advanced in this connection is that 
non-literate peoples are closer to the animal world than 
modern Western man and represent a stage of social and 
psychic evolution from which civilized man has emanci- 
pated himself. Some writers claim that this emancipation 
has taken place through an intensification of man’s rational 
powers at the expense of a more intuitive form of primitive 
understanding. Logic has superseded “participation mys- 
tique.” According to this conception, telepathy and clair- 
voyance may be regarded as “primitive” forms of cognition, 
which one would expect to find to a greater degree among 
simple pygmies or bushmen than among ourselves.’ 


There are, however, serious objections to this view. The 
notion that modern Europeans or Americans are essentially 
more rational than the members of non-literate societies 
must be classified as one of Western man’s irrational as- 
sumptions. One has only to study the events of European 
history in the last thirty years to become dubious about the 
unique and superior logic of the Western city-dweller. At 
the same time, there is plenty of evidence to show that 
“savages” reason as we do. In Primitive Man as Philos- 
opher, Paul Radin? demonstrated that intellectuals are 
found in primitive societies as well as in our own. No arbi- 
trary line divides “us” from the non-literate societies of the 
world. “Primitive” societies vary greatly among them- 
selves and should not be lumped together into one category 
as against ourselves, or conceived to represent a stage of 





1 See, for instance, Primitive Mentality, by Lucien Levy-Bruhl. Translated 
by Lilian A. Clare, Macmillan, New York, 1923, pp. 217-218. 
2 Appleton and Co., Inc., New York and London, 1927. 
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society from which Western man has_ triumphantly 
emerged. 


It must also be emphasized that no human society on 
earth allows its members to grow up without undergoing 
a ceaseless process of socialization. From infancy the 
child is trained to react in certain socially-approved ways, 
so that by the time adulthood is reached, the individual 
has become a full-fledged Bantu, Eskimo, Polynesian, or 
Vermonter. The “natural man,” whatever that might be, 
is subjected to countless pressures in every culture, among 
Australian aborigines as among ourselves. Moreover, as 
Ruth Benedict’ has pointed out, different societies vary enor- 
mously in the kinds of pressures which they exert, in the 
goals which they try to attain, and in the types of person- 
ality which they consider valuable and attempt to fashion. 

Now, what is the significance of these facts for psychical 
research? There are many implications. In the first place, 
we need not romanfically assume that any given “prim- 
itive” group is possessed of occult powers. The members of 
Tribe X may be just as matter-of-fact as Middle-Western- 
ers. On the other hand, there are various societies famous 
for magical or shamanistic practices—certain African 
tribes, some Siberian nomadic groups, etc. Of course, 
their reputations do not insure that paranormal phenomena 
will actually be found among these peoples; but to my mind 
the possibility of their occurrence is greater in such cases. 

This brings us to the two-fold problem which is central 
to this paper: Does culture exert an influence upon the 
incidence of paranormal phenomena? Does it also dictate 
the forms which such phenomena may assume? 

Let us first try to answer these questions by means of 
analogy. There is evidence that the sensitivity of our “nor- 
mal’’ senses may be influenced by cultural conditions. This 
is implied by the data on “wild children” or feral man. 
Although there is some dispute about the validity of such 
cases, the material is very suggestive in this regard. For 





3 Patterns of Culture, by Ruth Benedict, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and 
New York, 1934. 
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instance, the eleven year old wild boy of Aveyron, found 
wandering in the woods in France in 1799, without the 
faculty of speech or any other benefits of human culture, 
proved to be insensitive to extremes of heat and cold. He 
squatted naked on the ground in a cold driving rain with- 
out showing discomfort, and was able to pluck burning 
coals from the fire and hot potatoes from boiling water, 
although his skin was described as being fine and velvety. 
In time, this insensitivity to temperature was overcome by 
the effects of domestication, particularly by the daily ap- 
plication of warm baths.‘ 

Parallel developments were reported for the “wolf-chil- 
dren” of Midnapore, who were also credited with fine skin 
texture, but with an indifference to extremes of heat and 
cold. The wolf-children resented clothing in winter and 
tried to tear it off; they never shivered in cold weather 
and never seemed to perspire on the hottest days and nights. 
Nevertheless, after several years in captivity, the older 
wolf-child came to prefer warm baths to tepid ones.* 

These “feral” children had other unusual peculiarities of 
sense perception. The wild boy of Aveyron did not sneeze 
when his nostrils were filled with snuff, and he may have 
had a weak sense of smell. Quite the contrary was true of 
the wolf-children, who were able to smell raw meat at a 
considerable distance. 

Another unusual case of an individual deprived from in- 
fancy of normal social contacts and the benefits of human 
culture is that of Caspar Hauser, who was isolated for the 
first seventeen years of his life in a cramped dark cell. 
Caspar Hauser had a remarkably keen sense of smell and 
of vision. He could see clearly at night and was able to 
distinguish colors like dark blue and dark green at night 
time. At twilight, when other human beings could see only 
three or four stars in the sky, Caspar Hauser claimed to 
see them all.° 


4 The Wild Boy of Aveyron, by Jean Itard. Translated by G. and M. Hum- 
phrey, the Century Co., New York and London, 1932. 

5 Wolf-children and Feral Man, by R. M. Zingg and J. A. L. Singh, Harpers, 
New York and London, 1942. 

6 Zingg and Singh, op. cit. 
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The above cases are unusual instances of apparently 
“culture-less” human beings. Turning to the comparative 
study of sense perception in different cultures, we also find 
some evidence of variation from group to group. It is dif- 
ficult to say to what extent such variations may be attrib- 
uted to biologically-inherited racial factors and to what 
extent to purely cultural factors. This problem could only be 
answered by an intensive study of each individual case. 


Various tests of sensory acuity were given to natives of 
the Torres Strait by the Cambridge Anthropological Ex- 
pedition in 1888. The natives proved to be superior to 
Europeans in tests of vision, but inferior in hearing tests, 
while the tactile sensitivity of some groups was twice as 
great as that of Europeans. The interesting problem of 
group variations in sense perception has been little inves- 
tigated, but apparently such variations do exist.’ 

There are also variations in the realm of abnormal psy- 
chology, culture exerting an influence on the forms that 
mental disorder may assume. For instance, the “windigo 
psychosis” of the Chippewa Indians is peculiar to Indian 
groups in Canada,® while amok and lattah are character- 
istic of Malayan natives.’ 

It is evident that culture moulds the quality of human 
consciousness to an extraordinary degree. Hence we re- 
peat our query: Does culture exert an influence upon the 
incidence and form of paranormal phenomena? 

Andrew Lang, the first to call attention to “savage spir- 
itualism,” seemed to answer the question in the negative 
when he wrote “ . . . it does not seem easy to aver that 
one kind of age, one sort of ‘culture’ is more favorable to 
the occurrence of, or belief in, these phenomena than an- 





7“The Measurements of Mental Functions in Primitive Groups,” by Florence 
— American Anthropologist, January-March, 1936, Vol. 38, No. I, 
pp. I-1i. 

8 “Culture and Mental Disorder,” by A. I. Hallowell, Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, Vol. 29, 1934, pp. 1-9. See also “The Abnormal among 


the Ojibwa Indians,” by Ruth Landes, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, Vol. 33, 1938, pp. 14-33. 


9 “Amok and Lattah,” by F. H. G. van Loon, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, Vol. 21, 1927, pp. 434-444. 
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other. Accidental circumstances, an increase, or a decrease 
of knowledge and education, an access of religion, or of 
irreligion, a fashion in intellectual temperament, may bring 
these experiences more into notice at one moment than at 
another, but they are always said to recur, at uncertain 
intervals, and are always essentially the same.’’° 


It must be understood that Andrew Lang lived in an age 
before the development of “culture and personality” studies 
and had little conception of the immense moulding influence 
which culture exerts upon the formation of personality. 
Research along these lines is only a recent development in 
the overlapping fields of psychology and anthropology, and 
today we are just beginning to study the relationship of 
personality to faculties such as ESP." 


There can be no doubt that culture influences the form 
that paranormal phenomena may take. If culture had no 
bearing upon the matter, we should expect identical psychic 
phenomena to break out in all cultures, in the same fashion, 
in about the same proportions. Lang argued this case, in 
fact, pointing to the widespread distribution of the belief 


in apparitions, hauntings, poltergeist phenomena, second- 
sight, crystal gazing, etc. 


The issue, however, is not so simple. There are definite 
fashions in psychic phenomena. Like other culture-pat- 
terns, their forms may be diffused from one group to an- 
other, or they may fall into disuse, or undergo various 
transformations. For instance, the planchette was used in 
ancient China and also became popular in modern Western 
Europe, but there are many areas of the world which were 
never acquainted with such a device. Spirit-materialization 
is reported for China between 454 and 465 A.D., and 





10 Cock Lane and Common Sense, by Andrew Lang, Longmans, Green, and 
Co., New York and London, 1894. 


11 See, for instance, “An Exploratory Correlation Study of Personality Meas- 
ures and ESP Scores,” by Betty M. Humphrey, Journal of Parapsychology, 
Vol. IX, June, 1945, pp. 116-123. Also “The Influence of Belief and Disbelief 
in ESP upon Individual Scoring Levels,” by Gertrude R. Schmeidler and 
Gardner Murphy. [Accepted for publication in the June, 1946, issue of the 
Journal of Experimental Psychology. The article includes personality data.] 
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automatic writing between 1034 and 1038 A.D.” These 
practices became parts of the stock-in-trade of European 
and American mediums after 1848. They constitute strik- 
ing parallelisms which deserve to be explained, for they 
are by no means universal. Séances only became a Western 
European and American pattern after 1848. Table-tipping 
diffused widely a few years thereafter, turned into a pop- 
ular fad, then died down. 

“Primitive” groups show the same variations, particu- 
larly those undergoing an acculturative transformation as 
the result of white contact. Crystal gazing, for instance, 
is found among some preliterate groups, but not in all. 
Some of the Chippewa Indians in northern Canada retain 
this custom, while Chippewa groups further to the south, 
around the Great Lakes, have no recollection of it. The 
same Indians used to practice a form of séance known as 
the “shaking tent,’ or conjuring lodge performance, in 
which spirits were invoked to answer questions and fore- 
tell the future. Conjurers are still to be found in northern 
Canada, but not among the Wisconsin Chippewa. This 
once widely practiced custom is now rapidly dying out. 

One could multiply examples to illustrate this point: 
that there are fashions and forms of paranormal pheno- 
mena which are influenced by cultural and_ historical 
factors. 

The issue can be made still clearer by an examination 
of the contrasting forms which shamanistic-mediumistic 
séances may assume in societies of different degrees of so- 
cial organization. In a modern Western séance, the spirit- 
ualist assembly gets into communication with the spirits of 
the dead; but the beings contacted by Indians are usually 
animal or nature spirits. This seems to be generally true 
of the shamanism of hunting-gathering cultures such as the 
Malayan pygmies, Algonkin Indians, Eskimos, Fuegians, 
and Siberian nomads. A séance approaching our type, how- 
ever, in that departed human spirits are contacted, is found 

12 The Religious System of China, by J. J. M. de Groot, E. J. Brill, Leyden, 


ror Vol. VI, book 2, part 5: “The Priesthood of Animism,” pp. 1293, 1296, 
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among Asiatic and African cultures which have a higher 
form of social organization and where the religion centers 
about ancestor-worship. Of course, intermediate forms 
are found. In China, mediums may be possessed by animal 
spirits, gods, or spirits of mouniains, etc., as well as by 
departed human souls. 

It is a curious fact, as Franz Boas pointed out,’* that the 
concept of spirit-possession, or psychic invasion, is limited 
to the Old World. There may be a few exceptions in ab- 
original North America (in the Northwest coast region, 
among the Eskimo, etc.), but in general this distinction 
seems to apply. 

Furthermore, the process of acquiring shamanistic pow- 
er also differs among the aborigines of Asia and America, 
being voluntary and sought-after in the New World, but 
involuntary and painfully resisted in Asia, especially in 
Siberia, where the victim is relentlessly plagued by mali- 
cious spirits. Once the shaman has accepted these spirits, 
however, he is full of power and vigor. Thereafter he is 
able to hold séances all night long, singing and drumming 
without fatigue, because it is the spirits who do all the 
work for him. 

Some societies set a high valuation on paranormal abil- 
ities and do their best to encourage their development. This 
is not the case in our own culture, where the existence of 
such faculties is generally doubted in the first place, and 
where mediums are considered to be either fraudulent or 
“queer” by the majority. Quite a different attitude pre- 
vails in the simple hunting-gathering groups such as those 
mentioned above, where the shaman is the most important 
and respected member of the community, the only person 
with a specialized occupation. 


Among the Chippewa Indians of former days, the sha- 
man not only enjoyed the imponderable advantages of 





13 America and the Old World, by Franz Boas, Congrés Int. des American- 
istes, GOteborg, Sweden, 27, 1925. 

14“The Shamanistic Call and the Period of Initiation in Northern Asia and 
Northern America,” by Waldemar Bogoras, Proceedings 23rd Int. Congress of 
Americanists, New York, 1930, pp. 441-444. 
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status, but also received certain definite material rewards. 
For the clairvoyant diagnosis and magical cure of disease, 
he was handsomely paid in goods. If his patient were an 
attractive girl, the medicine man could ask for her as a 
wife, and his request was seldom refused because of the 
universal fear of a shaman’s supernatural powers. It was 
only magically-gifted hunters and shamans who practiced 
polygyny among the Chippewa. Such men might have sev- 
eral wives as well as a considerable amount of wealth in 
comparison with other Indians. 


A Chippewa shaman used his alleged psychic powers for 
the benefit of his community by foretelling the approach 
of the enemy, locating wild game and finding lost objects 
by clairvoyant means, and warding off invisible cannibal 
monsters who threatened the security of the group. The 
most important Chippewa shamans were the aforementioned 
conjurers who practiced the shaking-tent séance, which was 
characterized by the production of spirit-voices, apports, 
clairvoyant advice, etc. 

A. I. Hallowell'’ estimates that almost ten percent of the 
adult males among the Berens River Saulteaux have prac- 
ticed conjuring, and he suggests the probability that under 
aboriginal conditions there would have been at least twice 
as many conjurers. In other words, about twenty percent 
of the adult males of an aboriginal Chippewa-Saulteaux 
community claimed to possess unusual psychic powers. This 
does not mean, of course, that they actually did possess such 
powers. But if paranormal faculties such as clairvoyance 
and telepathy do exist, one would expect them to appear 
more frequently in a culture which believes in their reality 
and rewards those who manifest them, than in one which is 
skeptical of their existence and ignores or suppresses their 
manifestations. That such seems to be the case is indicated 
by Gertrude Schmeidler’s work with ESP subjects, who 
were divided into “Sheep” and “Goats,” 7.e., those who were 





15“The Role of Conjuring in Saulteaux Society,” by A. I. Hallowell, Pub- 


lications of the Philadelphia Anthropological SORHAY, Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1942, Vol. II, pp. 27-28. 
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open-minded as to the reality of ESP and those who were 
not. Subjects who were willing to accept the possibility of 
the paranormal tended to score better, on the average, than 
those who were skeptical about the existence of such facul- 
ties.’° 

The Chippewa Indians—including the shamans them- 
selves—affirm an implicit faith in the supernormal nature 
of their séances, and so do many white inhabitants in their 
part of the country. Early Jesuit missionaries and passing 
travelers have left records of the deep impression which 
such séances made upon them.’” While it is not demonstrable 
that paranormal faculties were actually in evidence on such 
occasions, it seems to me that an investigator in search of 
‘such faculties should turn to a culture of this kind, where 
“mediums” enjoy high status, and where unusual psychic 
abilities are deliberately sought and cultivated. 

Although the high status of shaman-mediums is particu- 
larly characteristic of the simple hunting-gathering socie- 
ties, it sometimes occurs in higher cultures as well. In Perak, 
in Malaya, there was a State shaman who was “too exalted 
to inherit any other office except the Sultanate.”"* He re- 
ceived a state allowance, derived from port dues and the 
opium tax. In ancient imperial China, where mediums were 
generally despised by the scholar-officials, a medium occa- 
sionally acquired great distinction, became attached to the 
entourage of an Emperor, and attained considerable power, 
in much the same way that Rasputin did at the Tsarist court. 

It seems likely that in societies of this kind, where me- 
diums enjoy high prestige, there will be many more efforts 
than among ourselves to develop paranormal gifts. More- 
over, apparently successful attempts would tend to be more 
widely advertised than in our own culture. It also seems 
likely that there will be a greater proportion of fraudulence 
and charlatanism in such a society. But the likelihood of 








16“Separating the Sheep from the Goats,” by Gertrude R. Schmeidler, 
Journat A. S. P. R., Vol. XX XIX, January, 1945, pp. 47-49. 


17 A. I. Hallowell, op. cit., pp. 82-83. 


18 Shaman, Saiva, and Sufi: A Study of the Evolution of Malay Magic, by 
R. O. Winstedt, Constable, London, 1925, p. 42. 
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trickery must always be taken for granted in any circum- 
stances. 

If culture had no influence on the incidence of psychical 
phenomena, it would be impossible to train or develop 
psychic gifts. However, in all parts of the world where the 
reality of such faculties is accepted certain stereotyped me- 
chanisms are employed to liberate or to augment them. A 
state of dissociation is often fostered by such means as 
fasting, concentration, the repetition of rhythmic motor 
activities, the use of drugs, the inhalation of smoke, or by 
drumming, singing, dancing to the point of exhaustion, etc. 
In India the various Yoga techniques are suppdsed to de- 
velop paranormal abilities. 

There are numerous artificial devices for altering the 
nature of man’s psychic structure. However, the develop- 
ment of a “sensitive” is never simply a mechanical process, 
or purely an individual affair. It may involve the participa- 
tion of the whole community. Very often the subject is a 
nervous suggestible person who manifests certain psychic 
peculiarities which earmark him for his job. Through a sort 
of unconscious hypnotic social pressure, the subject’s weak- 
nesses (or powers) are capitalized upon by the community, 
and he is eased into his role. The “sensitive” may fall into 
an hysterical state which his audience interprets as spirit- 
possession. Their suggestions do the rest, and convince the 
new shaman that he is really a medium. This experience 
may be a dismaying one for the individual, but thereafter 
he has a new social position, a sense of heightened impor- 
tance, increased status, material rewards, etc. This sche- 
matic picture is by no means a universally applicable one, for 
every culture which develops such specialists has elaborated 
its own mechanisms for their production. Our schema, 
however, may be illustrated by two quotations. The first 
(A) is from Canon Callaway’s work on the Amazulu;” 
the second (B) is from J. J. M. de Groot’s work on 
Chinese religion.” 


_ 19“The Religion of tne Amazulu,” by Canon H. Callaway. In: Source book 
in Anthropology, by A. L. Kroeber and T. T. Waterman, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California, 1931, pp. 420 ff. 

20 J. J. M. de Groot, op. cit., pp. 1268-1275. 
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(A) The condition of a man who is about to be an inyanga is this: 
At first he is apparently robust; but in process of time he begins to 
be delicate, not having any real disease, but being very delicate. He 
begins to be particular about food, and abstains from some kinds, and 
requests his friends not to give him that food, because it makes him 
ill . . . he is continually complaining of pains in different parts of his 
body. And he tells them that he has dreamt that he was being carried 
away by a river. He dreams of many things, and his body is muddled 
and he becomes a house of dreams . . . At last the man is very ill, 
and they go to the diviners to inquire. . 

The diviners do not at once see that he is about to have a soft 
head. It is difficult for them to see the truth; they continually talk 
nonsense, and make false statements, until all the man’s cattle are 
devoured at their command, they saying that the spirit of his people 
demands cattle, that it may eat food ... At length an inyanga comes 
and says that all the others are wrong . . . He is possessed by an 
Itongo . . . So the man may be ill two years without getting better ; 
perhaps even longer than that. He may leave the house for a few 
days, and the people begin to think he will get well. But no, he is con- 
fined to the house again. This continues until his hair falls off. And 
his body is dry and scurfy; and he does not like to anoint himself 
. . . But his head begins to give signs of what is about to happen. 
He shows that he is about to be a diviner by yawning again and 
again, and by sneezing again and again . . . This is also apparent 
from his being very fond of snuff; not allowing any long time to 
pass without taking some . . . After that he is ill; he has slight con- 
vulsions . . . He habitually sheds tears at first slight, and at last weeps 
aloud, and in the middle of the night, when the people are asleep, he 
is heard making a noise, and wakes the people by singing; he has 
composed a song, and men and women awake and go to sing in con- 
cert with him. 

In this state of things they daily expect his death; he is now but 
skin and bones . . . Therefore whilst he is undergoing this initiation 
the people of the village are troubled by want of sleep; for a man who 
is beginning to be an inyanga causes great trouble, for he does not 
sleep, but works constantly with his brain; his sleep is merely by 
snatches, and he wakes up singing many songs . . . The people . 
smite their hands until they are sore. And then he leaps about the 
house like a frog; and the house becomes too small for him, and he 
goes out, leaping and singing, and shaking like a reed in the water, 
and dripping with perspiration. 

At that time many cattle are eaten. The people encourage his be- 
coming an inyanga ... At length another ancient inyanga of celebrity 
is pointed out to him. At night whilst asleep he is commanded by the 
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Itongo, who says to him “Go to So-and-so; go to him, and he will 
churn for you emetic-ubulawo, that you may be an inyanga alto- 
gether.” . . . he comes back quite another man, being now cleansed and 
an inyanga indeed. 

(B) They are, in fact, in the main young persons, and I have never 
seen one of advanced age. My Chinese informants probably spoke the 
truth when they asserted, that the eight characters which constitute 
their horoscope or fate, are light, so that their constitution is so frail 
that they are bound to die young. We may then admit that they must 
be a nervous, impressionable, hysterical kind of people, physically 
and mentally weak, and therefore easily stirred to ecstasy by their 
self-conviction that gods descend into them; but such strain on their 
nerves cannot be borne for many years, the less so because such pos- 
session requires self-mutilation entailing considerable loss of blood. 

Most of these dancing dervishes come from the lower class. People 
of good standing seldom debase themselves to things which were 
spoken of in terms of contempt by the holy I-yin thirty-five centuries 
ago; however frequently they may have recourse to them for revela- 
tion of unknown things. It is generally asserted, that the capacity to 
be an animated medium for gods and spirits is no acquisition, but a 
gift which manifests itself spontaneously. It happens, indeed, especially 
at religious festivals, celebrated in temples with great concourse of 
people, that a young man suddenly begins to hop, dance and waddle 
with wild or drowsy looks, and nervous gestures of arms and hands. 
Bystanders grab his arms to sustain him, knowing that, while in this 
condition, his fall to the ground may cause sudden death. All on- 
lookers at once realize that one of the gods whose images stand in the 
temple or some other spirit, has “seized the youth,” lidh tang, and 
the parish thus will henceforth rejoice in the possession of one more 
medium for its intercourse with the divine world. Some make 
obeisance to him, or even prostrate themselves in worship, and in a 
few moments the officiating sai kong is at hand, to devote all his 
attention to the interesting case. Uttering efficacious spells, and 
blowing his buffalo horn with energy, he dispels all spectres which 
thwart the divine spirit maliciously, and stiffen the tongue of the 
youth in ecstasy. The latter now begins to moan; some incoherent 


talk follows, mingled with cries; but all this is oracular language 
which reveals unknown things .. . 


An association of men, as a rule bearing his own tribe-name, is 
now quickly formed, anxious to attach themselves to the new found 
“godly youth,” and attract to their pockets a part of the profits which 
his work, as prophet, seer, and exorcist will yield. Henceforth they 
are frequently seen in this temple to conjure the spirit into him and 
interpret the strange sounds he utters; and in the end it is they alone 
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who, by dint of experience and exercise, can understand those in- 
spired sounds and translate them into human language. 


II 


The foregoing data should help to illustrate how social 
pressures may be mobilized to encourage mediumism, and 
how culture may possibly, as a consequence, influence the 
incidence as well as the forms of psychical phenomena. 

An objection may be raised at this point that I have em- 
phasized the institutionalized aspects of the paranormal at 
the expense of spontaneous phenomena. Are not the latter 
free of cultural influence? I do not think that they are. 
Let us take, as an example, apparitions which coincide with 
the death of a relative or friend. Many cases of this kind 
were collected in the pioneer study of the British S.P.R., 
Phantasms of the Living,”’ and have continued to be re- 
ported and analyzed in the publications of the British and 
American Societies for Psychical Research. One would 
not expect unpremeditated experiences of this nature to be 
influenced by cultural conditions; but a closer examination 
will prove this to be the case. 

In Volume II of Phantasms of the Living, p. 723, the 
authors analyzed their total number of cases, in which 882 
percipients were concerned. They found that 44.3% of 
the cases reported involved members of the intimate fam- 
ily group: husband, wife, mother, father, son, daughter, 
brother and sister. 9% of the cases were concerned with 
more remote relationships: grandparents, grandchildren, 
uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, and cousins. Friends accounted 
for 31.7%, acquaintances 10.7%, and strangers 4.3%. In 
a recent study designed to examine the possible motivation 
underlying such experiences, Edmond P. Gibson concluded 
that in about 84% of the cases he studied there was evi- 
dence of emotional interest between agent and percipient.” 


Now, the relationships tabulated by Gurney, Myers, and 





21 Phantasms of the Living, by E. Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and F. Pod- 
more, Triibner and Co., London, 1886. 

22“An Examination of Motivation as Found in Selected Cases from Phan- 
tasms of the Living,” by Edmond P. Gibson, Journar A. S. P. R., Vol. 
XXXVIII, April, 1944, pp. 83-105. 
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Podmore are those which are characteristic of our own 
form of kinship system. Indeed, it could hardly be other- 
wise. But kinship is differently structured in different so- 
cieties. Some societies have a simple family system like 
our own, while others have an elaborate clan organization, 
matrilineal or patrilineal, in which an individual may have 
many classificatory “mothers,” “fathers,” “brothers,” “sis- 
ters,” etc. Emotional ties are developed between individuals 
in all cultures, but they are often canalized in specific ways. 
For instance, there may be stereotyped “avoidance relation- 
ships” or “joking relationships” between individuals who 
address each other by a particular kinship term. Any eth- 
nological work on primitive social customs will elaborate 
on this theme and provide numerous illustrations; but I 
will cite one example which has a bearing upon our prob- 
lem: Among the Chippewa Indians, brothers-in-law are 
supposed to be close friends. They often become hunting 
partners and are expected to be loyal to one another. 

This social stereotype is interesting in view of the fact 
that the only case similar to those of Phantasms of the 
Living which I collected among the Chippewa Indians in 
northern Wisconsin involved a brother-in-law. In this 
story, poltergeist phenomena (flying chips of wood in a 
lonely spot in the forest) alarmed a man who later learned 
that his brother-in-law had died at about this time. If these 
two events are related, as our informant believed, we can 
see how this particular psychic phenomenon may have been 
influenced by the social structure of Chippewa society; for 
I doubt that many apparitions of brothers-in-law can be 
found among the cases collected by the S.P.R. 

Ernestine Friedl,” another field worker in the same In- 
dian reservation, reported the case of a post-mortem ap- 
parition, which clearly reflects cultural traditions. In this 
account, an individual saw the deceased wife of a man who 
had been running around with another woman shortly after 
his wife’s death. Chippewa custom severely criticizes any 
person who behaves in this way within a year after the 


death of a spouse. If a widower shows such disloyalty, it 
23 Personal communication from the author. 
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is believed that his wife’s shade will appear in the neigh- 
borhood. 

These are the only cases of human apparitions which I 
heard about among the Chippewa. But other forms of hal- 
lucinatory phenomena are very common among these In- 
dians. One woman, for instance, told me of seeing a snake 
which turned into a man after it had given her a lecture 
about how to conduct her life. It is not surprising that such 
abnormal experiences occasionally occur, because they were 
highly valued by the aboriginal culture. 

Until recent years, all Chippewa children were urged to 
fast for a guardian spirit which was supposed to appear in 
a dream or vision. This spirit was expected to take care 
of the child throughout life; and in the stereotyped vision 
the tutelary being usually gave the fasting child some 
“power”—such as success in hunting, shamanistic skill, 
etc. It was considered to be almost a matter of life and 
death for a child to get into contact with a guardian spirit 
in this way, because conditions of life were very precarious 
among the northern hunting-gathering tribes, and it was 
not considered possible to get through life without super- 
natural aid. Thus, a person who had never succeeded in 
having a vision of his guardian spirit might feel very in- 
secure. Children used to go without food for as long as ten 
days in order to get into the proper state of receptivity for 
the vision. Once they had succeeded, they were praised by 
their happy parents and were respected by everyone. No 
doubt, some children falsely pretended to have seen a spirit, 
but not many, for the supernatural punishment of such a 
transgression was thought to be severe. 

In the “Census of Hallucinations,” undertaken between 
the years 1889 and 1892, 17,000 persons were asked the 
following question: “Have you ever, when believing your- 
self to be completely awake, had a vivid impression of 
seeing or being touched by a living being or inanimate 
object, or of hearing a voice; which impression, so far as 


you could discover, was not due to any external physical 
cause ?””4 


24 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. X (1894), pp. 25-422. 
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Nearly ten percent of the persons questioned answered 
in the affirmative. This is a rather high percentage, but 
I am sure that if the same question had ever been put to 
an aboriginal Chippewa Indian group, the percentage would 
have been considerably higher. Nevertheless, Indian hal- 
lucinations differ from European hallucinations, frequently 
following a culturally stereotyped pattern. Apparitions co- 
inciding with death seem to occur among them as they do 
in our own culture, which in itself is of significant interest; 
but their percentage seems to be relatively low. 


If the latter fact is not simply due to a lack of adequate 
data, I would seek an explanation for it in the nature of 
Chippewa social relations. These seem to me to possess a 
shallow quality, being hedged about by mutual fears and 
suspicions. Deep emotional ties are not common among 
the Chippewa. I make this statement on the basis of life- 
history material, Rorschach records, and personal obser- 
vation; but it is a conclusion reached by others who have 
studied these Indians, including ethnologists such as Ruth 
Landes and A. I. Hallowell. 


If apparitions coinciding with death occur in the pres- 
ence of strong emotional ties between individuals—as 
seems to be the case in a majority of instances—it would 
not be surprising if the Chippewa seldom had such ex- 
periences, despite their susceptibility to hallucinations of 
other kinds. 

In this connection, it is interesting to consider the cul- 
ture and the age which gave birth to Phantasms of the Liv- 
ing. The writers of Victorian England continually cele- 
brated the joys of the home and the blessings of strong 
friendship. (Consider, for instance, Tennyson’s In Me- 
moriam.) We also have abundant testimony of the rami- 
fying network of firm friendships which prevailed among 
the founders and early members of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research—Barrett, Myers, Sidgwick, Gurney, and 
Lodge, for instance. 

Another thing which strikes a modern reader of Phan- 
tasms of the Living is the comfort and ease of the social 
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life depicted in its pages. Many cases were evidently drawn 
from well-to-do families. For instance, we read about a 
man who goes off for a sail in his boat before breakfast, or 
about a woman who experiences an auditory hallucination 
in the company of her two servants. (Vol. 1, p. 188, Vol. 
II, p. 219.) 

Generally one receives the impression of a well-to-do 
aristocracy with plenty of time and enthusiasm for social 
relationships. Intellectual interests seem to have been lively 
and varied, ideals strongly formed, and friendships often 
very deep. In such a milieu, given the hypothesis suggested 
above, we should not be surprised by the relatively large 
number of apparitions coinciding with death, despite the 
general absence of other forms of hallucinatory phe- 
nomena. Perhaps, in this light, we can find some signifi- 
cance in the statement by Tyrrell that “For some reason or 
other the supply of spontaneous cases has declined in recent 
years and the bulk of them date from the latter half of the 
nineteenth century.” 


Ii 


In the foregoing pages I have attempted to demonstrate 
the thesis that culture plays a significant role in the etiology 
of paranormal phenomena. If this conclusion is correct, a 
new approach in psychical research presents itself. I will 
refer to it as the “culture and personality” approach. “Cul- 
ture and personality” is a recently developed field in an- 
thropology and psychology whose sphere of interest is the 
formation of personality. The field worker in a given cul- 
ture studies the ways in which babies are cared for and 
disciplined, how the mores of the society are inculcated in 
the growing child, how adult responsibilities and values 
are assumed in the course of the life cycle, and in what 
way the social structure patterns the affective relationships 
of the individual. The aim of such an investigation is to 
learn how the Comanche, for instance, manages to rear a 


25 Apparitions: being the seventh Frederic W. H. Myers Memorial Lecture, 
by G. N. M. Tyrrell, Society for Psychical Research, London, 1942, p. 16. 
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society of warriors, how the Hopi learn submissiveness, 
or how a Kwakiutl baby becomes a Kwakiutl chief. 

Aside from direct observation, a researcher in the field 
of “culture and personality” has various methods of deriv- 
ing a personality picture of his informants: through the 
analysis of life histories, dreams and folklore, through Ror- 
schach records,”° the Thematic Apperception test,” draw- 
ing analysis, etc.” 

It seems to me that such an approach would be of par- 
ticular value in a shamanistic society, or in any society 
where there are numerous reports of paranormal pheno- 
mena. In a group of this kind, the focus of our attention 
would be on individuals (especially shamans) who are gen- 
erally believed to possess unusual psychic abilities. We 
would attempt to answer questions of the following order: 
How is shamanistic power attained in this culture? What 
sort of individuals assume the profession? From what seg- 
ment of the society are they drawn? Are they marked by 
any peculiarities which distinguish them from others? 
What are the rewards (in wealth, prestige) for being a 
shaman? Does the society exert pressure upon them to 
develop psychic gifts? In what way? What forms of para- 
normal phenomena are associated with them? Do they 
seem to be genuine? How are skeptics answered by the 
shaman? How are his powers tested and validated? Do 
the shamans give an impression of honesty? What artifi- 
cial methods are used to induce trance? What kinds of 

26 The Rorschach test consists of obtaining a subject’s reactions to ten in- 
definite but semi-structured ink blots, which are presented to him in a standard 
sequence. The subject is asked to tell what he sees in the blots, and he there- 
upon invests the meaningless blot-material with significant shapes. It has been 
abundantly demonstrated that an individual’s responses provide numerous clues 


to the nature of his personality structure. See The Rorschach Technique, by 
B. Klopfer and D. Kelley, World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, 1942, 

27In the Thematic Apperception test, the subject is presented with a series 
of pictures which depict dramatic events. He is asked to give his imagination 
free rein and to tell a story about each picture. The stories are later an- 
alyzed for the expression of unconscious attitudes, desires, fears, etc. See 
Explorations in Personality, by H. A. Murray, et al, Oxford University Press, 
New York and London, 1938, pp. 530-545. 

28For a recent ethnological study making use of life-history material, 
Rorschachs, and drawing analysis, see The People of Alor, by Cora du Bois, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1944. 
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spirits are contacted (animal, human, mythological beings, 
nature-spirits, etc.)? What is the nature of a shaman’s 
social relationships? Is he feared, admired, loved? With 
what individuals does a shaman associate? What is his at- 
titude toward the investigator ? 

It would be of particular value to obtain a few life his- 
tories of shamans. If enough could be collected, a com- 
parative study could be made with the autobiographical 
writings of mediums in our own culture—D. D. Home, 
Mrs. Leonard, Mrs. Garrett, etc. In addition to the Ror- 
schach and other personality tests, the shaman could be 
given extrasensory perception tests. The symbols of the 
Duke ESP cards are so simple and so nearly universal that 
little difficulty would be experienced in applying them 
cross-culturally.” 

An investigation of the kind described would require 
training and patience. The results might well be negative 
in any given “primitive” group, as far as uncovering para- 
normal phenomena is concerned. But we cannot know be- 
forehand what the results will be. 

The “culture and personality” approach would greatly 
enhance the significance of any investigation of “primitive” 
paranormal phenomena. Most writers who have called for 
an inquiry into “savage spiritualism” overlook such possi- 
bilities, and merely have in mind the observation and re- 
cording of particular psychic phenomena. This in itself 
would be of great value; but to my mind it is not enough, 
and should constitute the beginning, not the end, of a seri- 
ous investigation, whose ultimate aim would be an under- 
standing of the etiology of such occurrences. 

Ethnological projects of the kind here described are most 
unlikely to materialize in the near future, due to the lack 
of available funds in societies of psychical research. But 
meanwhile, a beginning can be made within our own cul- 
ture. Professional mediums and ordinary individuals who 

29In the summer of 1944 I gave a series of 48 runs to an old Chippewa 


religious leader. The results did not significantly exceed chance expectation. 


The old man had no difficulty with the symbols, however, and accepted them 
immediately. 
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appear to possess unusual psychic capacities (telepathic, 
clairvoyant, etc.) can be given Rorschachs and Thematic 
Apperception tests in addition to the standard ESP runs; 
and perhaps some subjects could be induced to offer life 
history material. 

Moreover, the same approach could be utilized in the in- 
vestigation of spontaneous occurrences, such as poltergeist 
phenomena. Let us say that a certain household reports 
a storm of rappings or flying objects. If the cooperation 
of the persons involved could be secured, the usual methods 
of investigation might be supplemented by an inquiry into 
the social relations within the household and something of 
the life history of each member, together with Rorschachs 
and Thematic Apperception tests. 

Much extraneous material will doubtless make the in- 
vestigator’s task more difficult. Nevertheless, this approach 
seems to constitute a promising form of attack on the 
problems of psychical research. By these means we may 
be able to distinguish some significant correlations and 
causative factors in the development or inhibition of para- 
normal psychic capacities. 


(Note: This paper was read by Mr. Barnouw at Dr. 
Murphy’s seminar course in psychical research, which 
took place at the New School for Social Research during 
the winter and spring of 1945.—Ed.) 





Excerpts from the Unpublished Sittings of 
Dr. John F. Thomas Pointing 
to His Coming Death 


EDMOND P. GIBSON 


Introduction 


In the Fall of 1940, while I was conversing with Dr. 
John F. Thomas, he dropped a remark which implied that 
he thought he did not have much longer to live. Speaking 
of the unpublished proxy sittings, the records of which 
had been accumulating since 1934 and which he was annotat- 
ing for eventual publication, he stated that he was reason- 
ably sure that he would not have time available to complete 
his projected book, and that he would have to “draft some- 
one to finish it.” This and one or two other casual remarks, 
which seemed of no great significance at the time, were 
remembered when the accident which caused his death 
occurred about two weeks later. 


This year, on having access to Dr. Thomas’ unpublished 
sittings through the courtesy of Mrs. John S. Thomas and 
Dr. Gardner Murphy, the records were examined carefully 
to determine whether any precognitive or premonitory 
statements were contained in them which might have caused 
him to believe that the time remaining to him was short. 
(Dr. Thomas seemed to be in excellent health in 1940; he 
was very active in Board of Education affairs, and was 
doing a large portion of the work of the Superintendent of 
Schools due to the latter’s illness, so that it did not seem 
reasonable to believe that his concern could have been occa- 
sioned by a matter of health.) 


It is to be remembered that a prediction of the forth- 
coming death of Dr. Thomas was given to Mrs. E. W. 
Allison in a sitting with Mrs. Leonard on August 22, 1937 
which was reported in this JouRNAL. The incident will be 
discussed more fully later in this study. 


An examination of the London records (taken from 
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proxy sittings recorded by Mrs. Muriel Hankey for Dr. 
Thomas with the sensitives Austin, Bacon, Mason, Garrett, 
and Leonard, during the period 1936-1940 inclusive) shows 
a gradually increasing preoccupation with the subject of 
his coming death in the records of Mrs. Leonard, and a 
single mention of the subject in a Bacon record. The subject 
is not mentioned in the records of Austin, Mason, and Gar- 
rett sittings. Concern is indicated on the part of the prin- 
cipal communicator E. L. T. (who purports to be Mrs. 
Thomas), by Mrs. Leonard’s control Feda, and by Miss 
Bacon’s control Sunbeam. 

One statement occurs in a 1936 record (Leonard). In 
1937, in the record of February 13th (Bacon), the Sunbeam 
control makes an allusion to Dr. Thomas’ passing, semi- 
facetiously. Likewise the 1938 records contain a single item 
(one long paragraph from Leonard) mentioning his pass- 
ing “before very long.” In the 1939 records, seven items 
allude to this subject. Allusions to his anticipated passing 
are continued in six items in the 1940 records. These, of 
course, did not run through the entire year because of Dr. 
Thomas’ death in November. There is a markedly progres- 
sive increase in subject matter dealing with the death .of 
Dr. Thomas in sittings for the years 1939 and 1940. (Aside 
from 1940, the number of records per year average about 
the same.) These repeated hints and assertions may well 
have accounted for Dr. Thomas’ feeling that his timé was 
short, as mentioned to the writer in the Fall of 1940. 

None of this material is definite as to exact time. It is 
nevertheless insistent that the end is ‘near, and it seems 
worth quoting in full for purposes of examination and 
comparison. Personal matter to a large extent was deleted 
from the published work of Dr. Thomas as it often de- 
scribed discarnate interests and activities, and was unveri- 
fiable and could not be scored. In the light of later events, 
some of these unscored items may be of value to the 
investigator if they show evidence of precognition. 

In the items below, the personal activities of the com- 
municator E. L. T. and Feda seem increasingly concerned 
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as the proximity to the time of his passing approaches, and 
there appears to be an endeavor to prepare Dr. Thomas 
for it. 


Another reason for retaining the personal items dealt 
with in this study is the interesting comparison they show 
between the trance personalities of the communicator E. 
L. T., the control Feda, and, for those familiar with other 
Leonard records, the other Leonard communicators. The 
activity of the E. L. T. communicator, taken at face value, 
seems to be purposive. If teleological activity is to be one 
of the criteria in the evaluation of survival material, the 
records quoted are worthy of examination with this in mind. 
In all cases they have been quoted in full so far as the items 
concern the subject of Dr. Thomas’ death. 


Leonard Sitting. June 6, 1936. Item 5137. 


(Feda purporting to quote E. L. T.): “Of course, he did not 
expect my passing. He didn’t expect it. That was a great blow. It 
seemed as though that shouldn’t have been.” (Feda speaking) : 
“Neither of them wanted it. She says, ‘Neither of us wanted it, 
neither of us expected it. That is, we didn’t expect it in any normal 
way. Now, though I would love to be with him, so that he could 
see me, talk to me, and I might talk to him—I would not come back. 
I would rather wait here for him. I would rather wait here.’ ” 


Bacon Sitting. February 13, 1937. Item 5286. 


(Sunbeam speaking): “This lady is the gentleman’s wife. She 
sends rather a naughty little message. She is rather glad that things 
haven’t gone on so well since she passed; otherwise how could she 
prove what she had been to him? I think she is only laughing, because 
she is so full of fun. She turns off a sentence rather, and hides her 
true feelings, but she thought he was getting rather slow in his move- 
ments. She wanted to push him. Something about a car, I think, 
which he has, or uses. Yes, and she also says, “Tell him’—this is the 
way they talk—‘well, thank Heaven he can’t go any further but 
towards the next world,’ meaning to say that time was getting on, 
and he would probably have a very easy passing.” 


Leonard Sitting. August 6, 1938. Item 5444. 


(Feda speaking): “. . . There are conditions and places and work 
and interests in which Buddy [Dr. Thomas] will be very, very happy 
when he comes over. He is not going yet. Isn’t that a nuisance? Not 
just yet. That is all she wants to say about it, and she thinks that 
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will be enough for him for the present. She says ‘I don’t think he 
expects me to say a great deal at present. I know he will understand 
from what I have told him that I have got his thoughts and what 
he has been wondering about me. At first, at first, in the early days, 
it seemed so strange to him my being anywhere, my existing any- 
where where he could not see me. Now he has not got that acute 
perplexity with regard to it that he had, yet he still feels, where am 
I? how am I? And tell him he will know before very long, but in the 
meantime when I can, I will tell him a little more, but I am anxious 
at present to go on building up evidence that will help other people 
as well as Buddy himself. I am being supported in this by a strong 
body of people, several of whom he knows.’ ”’ 


Leonard Sitting. January 14, 1939. Item 5493. 


(Feda speaking) : “Do you remember Mrs. Buddy told him once 
before he had been thinking about his age and what a long time it 
was since she left him? Well now, she didn’t want him to think that, 
but just lately, quite recently, he said it again, and he said it very 
’‘liberately. He was very disobedient over it. Will you tell him he 
musn’t, but he said it ‘liberately, so ’liberately that she couldn’t help 
noticing—that he was getting old, that he was old, old, old. She keeps 
on repeating it, and you tell him he isn’t old, and he won’t be old, 
and she won’t let him be old, and she is going to help him and look 
after him so that he doesn’t get old; but to have heard him, what 
he said just lately, he might have been getting quite senile, and he 
nothing of the kind, and you got to say so!” 


Leonard Sitting. May 19, 1939. Item 5534. 


(Feda speaking): “But please tell Mr. Buddy that she is getting 
very much nearer to him. And will you please say to him, ‘Yes, he 
will be with me; he will be with me at once, when the time comes. 
Now and again lately he has thought about his passing more than he 
used to, more than he used to. Tell him, please, this is not evidence,’ 
she says, ‘but I want to tell him; it will be evidence in a way because 
it will answer the thoughts he has been thinking, but he wouldn’t 
ask you to ask. There will be no difficulty, no ‘confusion, just an 
emerging from a shell that he no longer needs, and joining me in— 
will you say the outer world, please, the outer, larger world. Now 
please say, he will understand why I am giving this in just these 
words because he has been thinking so much, so much, of something 
that this is a kind of reply to, a comment on. I want especially for 
you to remark that I say the outer world, the larger world. I think 
he can understand why I use these words. Tell him I knew that he 
has been reading, will you, I know what he has been reading and 
thinking about. That is part of the reason I am giving yon this.’ ” 
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(Item 5542) “Oh, Murul [Mrs. Hankey] I can’t see her so well 
now, but never mind, because she has given a lot in the first part. 
She sends all her love to Mr. Buddy. She is waiting for him, yes, 
she is waiting for him, Murul. She is a good.communicator . . . good 
‘cipients . . . good husbands. Feda’s love . . . good-by.” 


Leonard Sitting. July 22, 1939. Item 5547 (excerpt). 


(Feda speaking) : “She never likes to look too far ahead with Mr. 
Buddy; she likes to take just one step at a time, tell him, but she 
likes to know whether it is good or bad when it comes. She feels 
that things are moving in the right direction for him, so tell him to 


go on with things as he is arranging them just now, as he is arrang- 
ing them just now.” 


Leonard Sitting. October 13, 1939. Item 5580 (excerpt). 


(Feda purporting to quote E. L. T.): “Tell him I like to help 
with these other cases, because the more evidence I can get about 
anyone—it doesn’t matter who it is—the more it supports the evi- 
dence for my survival, my existence.” (Feda speaking): “And she 
does want him to know, oh, she does want him to feel so sure that 
when he passes he is going to meet her, Mr. Buddy is, the ’cipient 
is going to meet the communicator. That is what they say, doesn’t 
they, Murul, but don’t put it that way now. She says, ‘We shall 
meet, tell him, and we shall go back; we shall go back to the very 
best and happiest of the old days with all the new information and 
knowledge we have gathered in the meantime.’ She says, ‘I want you 
to tell him that.’ She doesn’t often send messages like that, she says, 
‘this is an indulgence,’ but she wants to say it, do you see.” 


Leonard Sitting. December 1, 1939. Item 5589. 


(Feda speaking) : “She wants him—now I am sure she has gone 
to something different now—she wants him to understand and absorb 
the fact, the truth, that she, Mrs. Buddy, is alive; she wants him to 
try and accept it, apart from the evidence, so that it will be easy when 
he joins her. Now he has been thinking about that again lately. It 
has been in his mind. He used not to say much, but it has been in his 
mind in a rather different way lately, and she is looking forward so 
much to him going, and being with her. She doesn’t want any un- 
certainty due to previous convictions, or lack of convictions, to 
interfere with what she knows will be a very happy time—or should 
be. She says, ‘I don’t think it will, but I am so anxious for nothing to 
interfere. It is his thought I am answering, not giving my own idea of 
when or how I think he will pass; not mine but just his. He has 
thought of it more lately. Yes, and in his thoughts of it he has been 
thinking of others, especially two. Two others, and what will happen 
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about them. If he analyzes his thoughts about them he will realize, as I 
do, that he is not altogether satisfied as to just what will happen, or 
just how things will shape for them, but he is doing what I have 
asked him to do, leaving it, leaving it, leaving it.’” 


(Item 5596) “Yes, I think she is very good to keep on all these 
years, because you never say ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ If sitters say ‘Yes’ it 
keeps things on the right line, and doesn’t let me go on a wrong 
line. She sends her love to him, and she is very happy, very happy 
indeed, looking forward to the time . . . (faintly) Good-by.” 


Leonard Sitting. February 9, 1940. Item 5598 (excerpt). 

(Feda speaking): “Now she do want to give her love to Mr. 
Buddy. She seems to have been very near to him, very close to him 
lately, Murul, very close, as if there is some difference in their 
being close now, as if she feels that it isn’t necessary even to send her 
love, do you see? It isn’t necessary, Murul, because she feels so near 
to him, but it is just what you call a habit to say it, but it isn’t 
necessary now, because they are so close to each other.” 


(Item 5599) “I think things have been happening that have made 
that so, do you see, lately, and she is not only trying, and has not 
only been trying to convince Buddy about the future life, but to con- 
vince other people through him, you see. And even when he is with 
her on the other side, you see, there will be people that they may be 
wanting to go on helping together, people they will want to help 
personally, from personal feelings of affection, but there will be others 
too, that they will want to help in another way, a different way, and 
she wants you just to bear that in mind, that she has said so, because 
it is all part of a plan, an arrangement, whereby Mrs. Buddy wants to 
help people that Mr. Buddy knows, to understand about this other 
life. That is very important, Murul, that is very portant!” 


(Item 5606) “Mr. Buddy has had to think a good deal about 
the present and a good deal about what is going to happen, you see, 
a good deal of what is going to happen to other people and things, 
you see, after his passing and him being with her, you see, with Mrs. 
Buddy. There seem to have been rather a lot of that kind lately, 
Murul, round Mr. Buddy. I don’t know whether I ought to say that 
because, do you know, I don’t think it is right to talk too much about 
passings, do you see; only when there has been the thought, you see, 
it would perhaps be a pity not to mention it, because I know there 
has been thoughts about Mr. Buddy and when he passes, ‘what shall 
we do about this and that’. . . and that hasn’t always been so; it isn’t 
always taking place, but it has been taking place just lately. Yes, 
that’s right. And Mrs. Buddy is quite serious about this, and she 
says that she has been thinking things out, and helping them, but she 
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doesn’t want any worry about it. She feels that she and Mr. Buddy 
will be able to work certain things out after he is settled down with 
her, and got used to being with her there. That is how she wants to 
put it—when he has got used to it; in other words, when he has 
become used to being very happy again.” 

Note by Dr. John F. Thomas: 


I had been working for some time on arrangements about my 
estate and had joint deeds made, and was considering setting up 


annuities. Both of these ideas were for the purpose of avoiding the 
probating of an estate. 


Leonard Sitting (continued) of February 9, 1940. Item 5611. 

“Now there is another thing that Mrs. Buddy wants to talk about, 
but it isn’t to do with the past. I think it is more to do with the 
present and the immediate future. Wait a minute . . . It seems a sort 
of great change, something that Mr. Buddy would be interested in, 
a great change in a place, not just a little house, but I feel a big 
change all around, a turning point in things, something that is going 
to make a very big change, something that will affect and interest Mr. 
Buddy. It isn’t something he has made up his own mind about 
exactly, but a thing that will be happening outside himself, like more 
settling itself for him. It isn’t something that he will say he will do; 
it isn’t that at all. It is much more than that. It is more something—I 
am certain that it is more something that he can’t stop happening, 
but something that will happen for him that will bring some change, 
or is bringing some change into his life, and Mrs. Buddy isn’t wor- 
ried about it. She just feels that it will be a change, and perhaps a 
surprise to some people, and she feels that it is good. 

“Now time is awfully difficult to tell with us, and with Mrs. 
Buddy too, with all of us, but she is giving it now at this sitting in 
case it happens before you have got time to have another one. She 
wants to give it. She doesn’t want it to happen, Murul, and for her 
not to have said anything about it. ‘On the other hand,’ she says, ‘I 
may be anticipating something that may not happen just yet,’ but 
she didn’t want you to have a sitting after it had happened, and for 
her to have said nothing about it, if you can get that idea clearly?” 


Note by E. P. G.: 


The above statement was at the time taken by Dr. Thomas to point 
toward the anticipated retirement of the Detroit Superintendent of 
Schools, in which case Dr. Thomas would have been in line for the 
position. This did not take place, however, until 1942, when Dr. 
Frank Cody retired. Dr. Thomas was of course dead then. At the 
time of the statement by Feda, Dr. Cody was ill and his retirement 
looked probable, which caused Dr. Thomas to attribute the passage 
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to this probable shift in the supervision of Detroit schools. In the 
light of later events, it does not seem unreasonable to suppose that 
Dr. Thomas misinterpreted Feda’s somewhat veiled remarks, and 
that they referred to the subject of his anticipated passing. 


Leonard Sitting. April 10, 1940. Item 5629. 


(Feda purporting to quote E. L. T.): “My position to him is 
altered. I am nearer to him. I specially wanted to say this: ‘I am 
nearer to him. I am nearer to him than I have ever been before, but 
I am trying to make him understand. This is not something I am 
doing, or I have done myself only. It is because of certain things 
happening to him that I am nearer to him. I want to make that clear, 
certain changes in him, and about him, but I also want to say that 
everything that has happened on the earth, everything that has hap- 
pened since I passed over, has been done for the best, and I have 
agreed with; and even when events connected with people that he 
and I care for, that mattered to him, even when events connected 
with them seem to have taken a turn that we did not wish for or 
expect, I have still been beside him in them, and been helping them. 
I can and do help in these ways, but his hands have been tied, his 
hands have been tied at times. He will understand what I mean, and 
he has>’t been able to help the course of events for certain people as 
he might wish to do. Tell him that can’t be helped. We can’t do 
everything for other people—it wouldn’t be right, and I think he is 
beginning to realize that.” (Feda speaking): “Tell him she is with 
him when he isn’t well. She knows there has been something lately, 
and she has been with him and helping him.” 


Leonard Sitting. August 26, 1940. Item 5671. Last proxy sitting 
held for Dr. Thomas before his death. 


(Feda speaking) : “Now Murul, I think this is to do with some 
papers, because I feel I am opening something, like I am trying to 
find a paper in it, and if he can’t find it, it wouldn’t matter. He could 
still do it, whatever it is, but she feels it will be better if he can find 
it. So will you just say that from her, say that she will help him 
to make things right, to make them satisfactory, so that when he | 
comes over he will feel all right about them. 


“And will you tell him that she feels fine; she feels fine! She 
feels young and she feels so well. She knows that he sometimes com- 
pares her, or compares other people around him with her, and she is 
laughing, as if to say, “Tell him I get his thoughts about it, and give 
him all my love, and tell him I am just the same, I am just the same!’ 
She is losing the power, Murul. She lost it suddenly. I think she had 
been trying to keep it up, and then dropped it. So good-by, Murul. 
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Good-by.” (“Good-by, Feda. Say good-by to Mrs. Buddy for me.’’) 
“Yes... yes... Good-by.” 

As before mentioned, Mrs. Allison was given a prediction concern- 
ing the forthcoming death of Dr. Thomas in a sitting with Mrs. 
Leonard on August 22, 1937. This was a proxy sitting which Mrs. 
Allison was holding for another member of the Boston Society for 
Psychic Research. The prediction intruded upon matter being received 
for the proxy sitter. 


Excerpt from a Leonard Sitting. August 22, 1937. 


(Feda speaking): “Mrs. Lyddie, you musn’t write this down. 
(L. W. A.: Just for myself, Feda.) Do not let anybody know, just 
write it down and put it safe. Mrs. Buddy has a feeling she won't 
have to wait very long for him—not right away, but he will pass 
over when people will say, ‘Oh, he’s been cut off.’ He will go very 
suddenly. People will say, even you will say, ‘Fancy his going that 
way!’ But she wants him to go this way; it will be best for him, she 
says. It will be best for him; it will be something that will come all 
around him rather quickly. It will be best for him. She wants you to 
have it in writing.”? 

Note by E. P. G.: 


Dr. John F. Thomas, Detroit Deputy Superintendent of Schools 
and President of the Michigan Educational Association, died on 
November 21, 1940, at 2:10 A. M. at Redford Receiving Hospital 
from injuries sustained in an automobile accident occurring the 
previous day. He suffered from a skull fracture and other injuries, 
and did not regain consciousness. 

The car in which he was riding and which was driven by Edward 
R. Butler, Board of Education statistician, collided with a farmer's 
truck at the intersection of Orchard Lake Road and Ten Mile Road 
northwest of Detroit. The farmer, William Killeen, and his son Paul, 
were killed, and Butler sustained serious injuries. The accident 
occurred not far from the Orchard Lake cottage, which figured in 
Dr. Thomas’ books, Case Studies Bearing Upon Survival? and Be- 
yond Normal Cognition’ Dr. Thomas was sixty-six years old. He 
and Mr. Butler were on the way to a conference of the Michigan 
Educational Association in Lansing when the crash occurred. 


Comment 


A study of these records leaves the writer with several 
hypotheses which seem to explain them. 





1 Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVII, April, 1943, pp. 84-85. 
2 Boston Society for Psychic Research, Boston, 1929. 
3 Boston Society for Psychic Research, Boston, 1937. 
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The first hypothesis is that the series of warnings and 
references to approaching death constitute a remarkable 
chain of coincidences, terminated by the final coincidence 
of Dr. Thomas’ sudden death. 

The second hypothesis is that Mrs. Leonard knew or sur- 
mised that the sittings were being held for “Mr. Buddy.” 
Knowing that “Mr. Buddy” was no longer a young man, 
she gave a series of warnings of impending death which 
just happened to be validated when the death actually 
occurred.* 

A third hypothesis assumes that Dr. Thomas had been 
thinking for several years that he did not have much longer 
to live (there is no basis for this assumption that I can 
find) and that Mrs. Leonard and Miss Bacon, through the 
dissociated personalities termed their “controls,” picked up 
these thoughts paranormally and represented them to Dr. 
Thomas and to Mrs. Allison in a dramatic form. 

A fourth hypothesis would say that the series of records 
are actually precognitive in nature and teleological in char- 
acter. It assumes that the impending death of Dr. Thomas 
was perceived precognitively by the controls Feda and Sun- 
beam—assumed to be dissociated fragments of their respec- 
tive mediums—who passed on the information to the proxy 
sitter, Mrs. Hankey, and to Mrs. Allison. 

A fifth hypothesis assumes that a surviving portion of 
the personality of Dr. Thomas’ wife is concerned with his 
welfare, and, perceiving precognitively that his death is 
near, relays the information to the controls of Mrs. Leonard © 
and Miss ‘Bacon, who convey the information to Mrs. 
Hankey and Mrs. Allison, and eventually to Dr. Thomas 
himself. 

While the statements are by no means definite as to time 
and manner of death, the record of Mrs. Allison approxi- 
mates the conditions surrounding the accident, and the 
records of 1939 and 1940 are insistent that the time is closer 





4 Dr. Thomas had had two personal sittings with Mrs. Leonard in 1927, and 
Feda nicknamed him “Buddy.” As far as is known, Mrs. Leonard never knew 
his real name, and Feda continued to refer to him as “Buddy” or “Mr. Buddy” 
in the proxy sittings. 
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at hand. On examination, the five hypotheses split into two 
groups. The first group of two hypotheses depends upon 
the idea that a guess as to the death of a man of Dr. 
Thomas’ age is due for an early fulfillment. This idea is 
not borne out in life insurance expectancy tables, which give 
a man of Dr. Thomas’ age at death, sixty-six, a life ex- 
pectancy of about ten and one half years. Hence it would 
seem that coincidence is not a particularly satisfactory 
explanation of the connection between the predictions and 
their fulfillment. Of course, if he had been in poor health 
at the time of the predictions and his death had been caused 
by ensuing illness, and if the poor health had. been known 
to the mediums, a good case for coincidence based upon 
normal assumptions might have been worked out. His 
death actually occurred as the result of an accident which 
could not have been predicted normally. Theories of chance 
coincidence, with or without guesswork based on normal 
assumptions, seem rather farfetched. 

The third hypothesis involves the paranormal (telepathy 
from Dr. Thomas), and may seem plausible at first sight, 
but I can find nothing to substantiate it in fact. Dr. Thomas 
made no arrangements for the settlement of his estate until 
the winter of 1939-1940, which he certainly would have done 
earlier if he viewed the matter of his passing seriously 
before that period. That he was making arrangements is 
finally noted vaguely in the records. It is true, as noted 
above, that Dr. Thomas implied very shortly before his 
death that he did not think he had much longer to live. In 
my opinion, however, Dr. Thomas believed this* because of 
the material he had been receiving in his English proxy 
sittings. Thus I believe that the facts do not support the 
third hypothesis. 

The records quoted from Dr. Thomas’ proxy sittings plus 
the record of Mrs. Allison’s suggest the fourth hypothesis. 
They do not compel its acceptance, but it seems the strong- 
est of the first four and involves questions as to the nature 
of trance controls. 


In the light of the total proxy material, with all its wealth 
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of evidential detail, gathered by Dr. Thomas in his sittings 
with Mrs. Leonard and other mediums, the fifth hypothesis 
is suggested as the best explanation for the apparently pur- 
posive quality of this series of incidents (and the number 
of other purposive incidents in the records). We are not 
compelled, of course, to accept the fifth hypothesis, and the 
writer tends to vacillate between the fourth and the fifth. 
The fourth hypothesis is the most economical, but it does 
not do justice to the insistence of the records—an insistence 
which seems most purposive as the work of E. L. T.’s pos- 
sibly surviving personality, or some part thereof. 

However we wish to consider Feda and Sunbeam (at 
their own evaluation as being independent psychic entities, 
or as submerged portions of the personalities of their re- 
spective mediums, and endowed with exceptional paranormal 
abilities), and however we wish to interpret the com- 
municator E. L. T. (as some portion of the personality of 
the once living Mrs. Thomas, or as a dramatic paranormal 
reconstruction by the trance controls), it seems quite prob- 
able that these predictions are paranormal in character and 
that they indicate that Dr. Thomas’ death was foreseen in 
more or less general terms in London by two sensitives. 
This information was then given to Mrs. Allison as a proof 
of precognition and to Dr. Thomas so that he could make 
plans for the immediate future. 

The few selected items in this paper do not, it is to be 
admitted, look very compelling when taken by themselves; 
to those familiar with the Thomas records already pub- 
lished, they will take on added significance. The writer can- 
not and does not wish to divorce them from this back- 
ground. Viewed within the framework of the entire mass 
of material, published and unpublished, these items seem 
very significant, and round out the work of Mrs. Leonard, 
Feda, and the E. L. T. communicator with a fitting finale. 








Progress Report on Further Sheep-Goat Series 
GERTRUDE RAFFEL SCHMEIDLER 


During the course of experiments still in progress, which 
are exploring some of the psychological conditions that 
make for success in ESP, a routine preliminary question 
asks the subject whether he thinks that extrachance factors 
might determine his ESP scores. As readers of this 
JouRNAL remember, subjects have been characterized as 
“sheep” or “goats” according to their answer to this ques- 
tion, the sheep being those who accept the possibility of 
paranormal experience in the experimental situation, and 
the goats being those who feel completely certain that only 
chance factors are operative (1, 2). Previously reported 
work, summarizing five separate experimental series, im- 
plied that this division according to attitude toward the 
experiment was related to success in scoring ; 758 runs made 
by sheep gave a deviation of + 199, while 655 runs made by 
goats showed a negative deviation of —98 (3). 

TABLE I 


Comparison of the ESP scores obtained by subjects who accepted 
the possibility of paranormal experience in the experimental situation 
and by subjects who rejected this possibility. 











A. Subjects who accepted the possibility of paranormal experience: 




















Individual Group Group 
experiments, experiments, experiments, ! 
Series VI Spring, 1945 Fall, 1945 
Number of runs 171 319 89 
Deviation +27 +52 +32 
Mean 5.16 5.16 5.36 
B. Subjects who rejected the possibility of paranormal experience: 
Individual Group Group 
experiments, experiments, experiments, 
Series VI .- Spring, 1945 Fall, 1945 
Number of runs 144 344 65 
Deviation © —26 —63 +22 





Mean 4.82 4.82 5.03 
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While it is too early to report on the other data of the 
experiments, it has been suggested that a progress, report 
on more recent sheep-goat scores would be in order. The 
table above summarizes a sixth series similar to the earlier 
ones, and also the data of two group experiments, in which 
members of the writer’s classes in introductory psychology 
acted as subjects during a regular class period. 

Clearly these results are consistent with those previously 
reported, for in these three series the 579 runs made by the 
sheep gave a deviation of +111; the 553 runs made by the 
goats gave a deviation of —87. 

A minor point of interest is that the classroom experi- 
ments gave data similar to those of the individual sessions. 
Perhaps this fact can be attributed to the familiarity of the 
class and the experimenter with each other; the semester 
had progressed far enough, by the time the experiment was 
performed, so that it seemed quite natural to the students 
for them to participate, as a group, in an experiment whose 
rather arbitrary instructions were explained by their 
teacher. The atmosphere was therefore no more formal or 
strained than in the individual experiments, which take 
place after a brief preliminary chat allows subject and ex- 
perimenter to feel acquainted with one another; and the 
data also showed the same trend. 


REFERENCES 


1. Schmeidler, G. R., “Predicting Good and Bad Scores in a Clairvoyance 
Experiment: A Preliminary Report,” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVII, 
July, 1943, pp. 103-110. 

2. ——_——,, “Predicting Good and Bad Scores in a Clairvoyance Experiment: 
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210-221. 


3. ————, “Separating the Sheep from the Goats,” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 
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1 This summarizes the runs made by the members of one class in introductory 
psychology. Members of another class also acted as subjects in the Fall of 1945, 
but there was evidence that the instructions were not understood, and later 
questioning revealed that certain subjects who classed themselves as goats 
should have been classed as sheep. The data of this entire class have been 
excluded from the present brief report, but will be described in a subsequent 
paper. 

2In previous series, the total goat deviations have ranged from —10 to —63, 
with mean scores lying between 4.95 and 4.15. The small positive deviation in 
this series is of course not statistically significant. 








Case 


Several experiences occurring to one percipient: In Sep- 
tember, 1944, in order to get naive percipients for an ex- 
periment in long-distance telepathy,’ we placed an adver- 
tisement in the “Personal” columns of the Saturday Review 
of Literature. Among those responding, and taking part in 
the experiment, was a Canadian, Mrs. Vivian Parsons.’ In 
her first letter to us, Mrs. Parsons said that for a number 
of years she had been having psychical experiences, and 
that she more or less consistently recorded her visions and 
dream impressions. In subsequent correspondence she said 
that she felt her most interesting experiences were of a 
precognitive nature, and briefly described a few of them. 
We shall refer to them later. We wish first to present in 
full Mrs. Parsons’ account of a dream that she had con- 
cerning the late President Roosevelt: 


dee nat ae , Canada 


April 14, 1945 
Dear Mrs. Dale: 


You may be interested to hear that I had an intimation regarding 
President Roosevelt in a dream the night before he died. 


On Wednesday evening, April 11, I did not know the late Presi- 
dent was in Warm Springs and had not been thinking of him in any 
way. About ten P.M. confused sounds kept coming to me and there 
was a beating in my ears’ such as has been present at times when 
some psychic perception was arriving. Nothing clear evolved. 

While asleep that night I dreamed I was driving with the President 
in a park or wooded area where the road wound shaded by large 
trees. We were talking, but I only remember two words—“living 
peace.” Next we were seated in front of an open fire, and for a few 
moments I seemed merely to look about at a long room and feel the 
quiet and comfort of it. We talked, but I remember nothing of the 
subject. Then a nurse came, spoke to the President, and led him to 





1See “American Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings,” 
by Ernest Taves, Gardner Murphy, and L. A. Dale, and “The Construction of 
an American Catalogue,” by Ernest Taves, Journat A.S.P.R., July, 1945. 

2 The percipient has asked that pseudonyms be used in referring to herself 
and to members of her family. 


3Mrs. Parsons in subsequent letters gave more information about this 
phenomenon of “beating in the ears.” 
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another room. He apologized for leaving. After that, I was standing 
at the door of a bedroom where the President was propped up in 
bed. He smiled’ and said he was obliged to conserve his strength. 
As I turned to leave the room he waved his hand. 

I wrote this dream down at eighty-thirty Thursday morning and 
showed it to my daughter-in-law. The President died that afternoon. 
I did not hear of it until six P.M. When our newspapers carried the 
report on Friday, I was struck with the fact that President Roosevelt 
was seated before an open fire, and was carried to a bedroom by his 
nurse. I have never seen the President nor Warm Springs, but both 
seemed very familiar in the dream. 


Very sincerely yours, 


VIVIAN PARSONS. 


Upon receipt of this letter, we wrote to Mrs. Parsons 
asking if she would be good enough to send us the actual 
entry that she made in her notebook on the morning of 
April 12th, and also if we could have a brief statement from 
her daughter-in-law to the effect that she had seen this 
account before the news of the President’s death became 
known to the public. Mrs. Parsons very kindly sent us the 
page torn from her notebook. Three dreams are recorded 
on the page, the dream of President Roosevelt being the 
second in the series. The entry reads as follows: 


Dream—Night of April 11/45—( Wednesday) 

Was driving with President Roosevelt on a road shaded by large 
trees—no buildings seen—appeared to be a park or wooded area. 
The President seemed happy but looked very frail—entered a long 
room where open fire was burning, then was seated happily in easy 
chair before the fire with F. D. R—looking about at the room and 
feeling its quiet comfort, then talking with the Pres. A nurse came 
to him and spoke. He apologized for leaving and was led away to an 
adjoining room. Next I was standing at the door of a bedroom where 
the Pres. was propped up in bed. He said he was obliged to conserve 
his strength. As I turned to go, he waved his hand. 


With this entry from her notebook, Mrs. Parsons also 
sent us a note from her daughter-in-law, Dr. Margaret 
Parsons, written on April 25, 1945, as follows: 


My mother-in-law told me the details of this dream exactly as it 
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is written here [in the notebook] at approximately 9:30 A.M. Thurs- 
day, April 12, 1945. 


The details of President Roosevelt’s death at Warm 
Springs, Georgia, on the afternoon of Thursday, April 
12, 1945, are too well known to need recapitulation here. It 
might be pointed out, however, that, according to news- 
paper reports, a nurse was in attendance before the sudden 
attack, and a fire was burning in the room in which the 
President sat having his portrait painted. It was not gen- 
erally known to the public that the President had left 
Washington because of his health. 


On May 15th we sent some questions to Mrs. Parsons, 
the answers to which we thought might tend to throw 
further light on her dream of President Roosevelt. It 
seemed, for example, important to know whether the per- 
cipient had had frequent dreams of the President, and how 
many dreams she had recorded in a given period of time. 
The questions and answers, which were written out by Mrs. 
Parsons on May 24th, appear in full below: 


1. [To the best of your knowledge, did you ever have a dream 
concerning the President prior to April 11, 1945? If so, when? 
Details ?] 

I cannot remember any dream prior to April 11, 1945, in which 
President Roosevelt was even an incidental figure. 


2. [How many entries have you made in your “dream notebook” 
in the last two years ?] 


Since June 30, 1943, I have recorded, immediately upon waking, 
21 dreams (and two experiences I had while awake). 


3. [I gather from the notebook page which you were kind enough 
to send me that you do not by any means write down your dreams 
every morning—I note that the dates run March 8th, April 11th, and 
April 24th. Yet certainly you must have dreams which you remember 
upon awakening much more frequently than this. What, then, makes 
you decide to record a dream in your notebook? Outstanding vivid- 
ness? Content that strikes you as unusual or interesting? Some 
special hunch you have about them which makes you suspect they 
may turn out to be precognitive (or telepathic or clairvoyant) ?] 

There are periods when I am not conscious of dreaming at all. For 
almost the entire year of 1942 nothing is recorded and nothing of a 
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psychic nature remembered. That year I was engulfed in monotony, 
boredom, and fatigue. Many dreams go unrecorded for various 
reasons: They appear too trivial, too confused and meaningless, or 
relate too obviously to incidents of the previous day, with no added 
features. The feeling that a dream has some significance is always 
quite definite upon waking... 


4. [What percentage of your recorded dreams seem to you to give 
evidence of being paranormal? In other words, how many “pan out” 
and how many “misfire” ?] 


Being very cautious, I should say that nine out of twenty-one 
dreams recorded showed evidence of being clairvoyant, telepathic, or 
precognitive. These were: 


(a)One showed Mussolini ascending a mountain, striking a pose 
on a peak, and then exploding—shortly before he was deposed. 

(b) I saw a vague figure at a telephone and heard the words “all 
settled.” Awakened to feel some good news had come to my son. 
That was at 8 A.M. When my son came home at 6 P.M. he told 


me a long-distance call had come at 5:30 P.M. to say he had been 
raised in rank. 


(c) Saw a friend in great pain with hands over his eyes; 
awakened much depressed. Next day an air mail letter came from 


Florida to say this man had gone blind and was to have an 
operation. 


(d) Saw my son seated at the window of a train showing a 
picture book to his little son open at a piece of nonsense rhyme 
I had written. He turned the page, but the child turned back and 
had the verse read again. This was later confirmed by my son. 
I was in Toronto and they were nearing Winnipeg. 


(e) Saw my little grandson with an angry looking red lump on 
his arm—then saw his sister with a swelling on her neck—then a 
composite picture of the two. I was in Toronto and the children in 
Edmonton. It transpired that the little boy had been vaccinated 
the day the dream occurred and the little girl had a sore throat. 

(f-g) On two occasions when reading books—Indigo and The 
Razor's Edge—I dreamed incidents several chapters beyond the 
place I had stopped reading. I told you the details in an earlier 
letter, you will remember. : 

(h) Then there was the dream of the child lying abandoned on 
an improvised bed made by placing two chairs together. I have 
already written you that next morning I bought a copy of PM 
(which I seldom do) and read the story of finding an abandoned 
infant lying on a bed made by two chairs—all as I had seen it, 
including the atmosphere of dim sordidness. I wrote my daughter- 
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in-law telling her about this dream before I went downstairs and 

bought PM.‘ 

(i) And then finally the dream of President Roosevelt. 

I have also had two waking visions which proved to be correct. 

5. [Would you also let us know something about your attitude 
toward Mr. Roosevelt? Admirer? (In this sense: if you were an 
American citizen, do you suppose you would have voted for him in 
the last election?) ] 

As to President Roosevelt, I would have voted for him. I have 
always admired him. His courage in overcoming his infirmity ap- 
pealed to me, and I thought he had a fine mind and the culture and 
wide knowledge of the world necessary for the leader of his country. 
I never saw Mr. Roosevelt (except, of course, in pictures) and never 
heard his voice on the radio.5 After Yalta I noticed how thin he was 
and that he looked terribly tired, but I did not know of any particular 
illness, nor did I know that he had gone to Warm Springs. 


In July, 1945, Mrs. Parsons sent us the details of an 
experience which had taken place in 1937; it was recorded 
at the time, and corroborated by the friend who was ap- 
parently the telepathic agent concerned. For personal rea- 
sons which Mrs. Parsons explains below, it was not possible 
to send us an account of the incident during the lifetime 
of her friend’s husband. Mrs. Parsons wrote as follows: 


In 1937, when in California, I had a strange dream (?) which 
was probably precognitive. The friend of whom I dreamed, Mrs. 
F. B. Clark (pseudonym), of Eastern Canada, asked me not to speak 
of it, but as the second party to the vision died last year, I asked 
her if she would give me permission to tell you of it now. She wrote 
to say that she was perfecly willing as long as her name was not used. 
I copied the dream exactly as I wrote it down on the morning after, 
and added from memory the comments Mrs. Clark made at the time 
when replying® to my letter retailing the details to her just after the 
occurrence. I then sent the whole thing to her and asked her to read 
it, and if she found it correct, to sign the paper. This she has done, 
and has added a corroborating note. Here is the incident: 


In the year 1937 I was living in California, forty miles or so from 
San Francisco. On December 19th I received a letter from an old 





4In regard to these experiences, we have not asked the percipient for the 
original entries, nor for corroboration. 

5 Mrs. Parsons has written us that she has been deaf for many years. 

6 Mrs. Parsons has written us that she destroyed the letter which Mrs. Clark 
wrote her in 1937, since she had asked that the whole matter be kept secret. 
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friend, Mrs. Clark. She and her invalid husband resided in a country 
house in Eastern Canada. I had never seen the house. The letter 
gave me great pleasure as it told of improved health on the part of 
the invalid and happy preparations for Christmas. She said that this 
Christmas promised to be a genuinely happy one, more so than for 
some previous years. 


On Christmas Eve I was alone and went to bed early. I was 
restless and seemed to awake partially two or three times, but the 
uneasiness felt was confused and vague. At 2:30 A.M. I awakened 
completely and found myself sitting up in a highly nervous state, 
gasping for breath as if I had experienced some terrifying incident. 
Gradually scenes came to mind and I wrote them down at once. I 
remembered being in a house with a large, open hall and staircase 
going up from it. I felt 1 was pursued by some unseen person and 
I ran up the stairs, came to a landing where there was a window, 
went on up a few more stairs, then along a passage and turned into 
a room which was lighted only from the hall. The whole impression 
was of dim light and a house deserted except for myself and my 
unknown pursuer. I ran to a corner of the room and pressed myself 
against the wall. I was terrified. I looked up and saw an arm and 
hand above my head. The hand held a knife of strange shape. At this 
point I seemed to be the spectator of the scene and I suddenly called 
out—warning someone of danger—saying “Take care,” or something 
of that kind. Although I had not seen any face or form in the dream, 
I felt that it was connected with my friend Mrs. Clark, whose happy 
letter had reached me on the 19th. This feeling persisted the next 
day and I wrote her describing the dream. She replied, telling me 
that my dream was similar to something which had occurred in her 
house on Christmas Eve. 


Mrs. Clark sent an account of what occurred in her home 
on the evening of December 24, 1937, to Mrs. Parsons, who 
in turn forwarded it to us. Mrs. Clark also states that Mrs. 
Parsons’ account of her dream as given above is substan- 
tially the same as the account that was sent to her immedi- 
ately after the experience. Mrs. Parsons says that Mr. 
Clark, who died about a year ago, drank to excess at times 
and was completely irresponsible during such periods. The 
incident that Mrs. Clark records, however, was unique. 

My husband had secretly been given a bottle of rum and was 
drinking it from a glass as I passed through the room. He thought 


I was spying on him; and later (about 11 P.M.), as I went through 
the hall, he thought T was listening to a conversation he was having 
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on the phone. I did not realize the significance of this in his mind 
and went to bed. The room was in darkness. (There were two other 
people besides my husband and myself in another part of the house— 
with door shut between—man and maid servant, husband and wife.) 
It might have been 1:30 or 2 A.M. when the light flashed on, waking 
me from sleep. My husband yanked my hair, threatened to choke 
me, said he would throw me out of the window, etc. 


I knew the servants could not hear, as my husband had shut the 
door. Probably my fright did not last long as he stormed at me, but 
suddenly I screamed “Gertie!” (the maidservant’s name) and he 
went out of the room, saying “Don’t you let me see you leave this 
room!” I waited until perhaps 5 A.M. when it was faintly light, then 
stole past his door and lay down fully dressed on the lounge down- 
stairs. At about seven, furious as I thought of what he had done, I 
went to his bedside and told him he was a coward and a bully. He 
listened without reply; I ran downstairs and put my fur coat on. 
Soon I heard him moving about, then he came running down the 
broad stairs you saw in your dream, past the window, with a dagger 
which he had bought in France in his hand. I escaped through the 
front door and ran to a friend’s house. Later my husband was taken 
to a hospital. 

(signed) F. 

Mrs. Parsons herself makes some comments about her 
experience, and its possible relation to the events that took 
place in her friend’s life on Christmas Eve: 


It seems worth noting: (1) that I had gone to bed happy in the 
belief that my friend was going to enjoy a merry Christmas; (2) that 
the broad stairs and window of which I dreamed were part of the 
background of my friend’s experience (though I had never seen the 
house) ; (3) that the victim of the attack had retreated to a room 
upstairs and that the nature of the attack was similar, and (4) that 
the incident of the knife was correct, though not in the same sequence. 

The difference in time between San Francisco and the part of 
Canada where my friend lived was three hours. I went to bed at 
eight or eight-thirty. If the dream came at once, it would coincide with 
the beginning of the espisode—when my friend’s husband was suspici- 
ous and angry. If it was the actual dream which caused me to awaken 
at 2:30 A.M., then the time in Canada would have been five-thirty in 
the morning. I am inclined to think, however, that the dream took 
place early because I was so restless and uneasy. 


Mention was made above to the fact that Mrs. Parsons 
experiences a “beating in her ears” when psychic perception 
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is imminent. We were particularly interested in this, and 
asked her for more detailed information. On April 26, 
1945, Mrs. Parsons wrote us as follows: 


The sounds which come to me before some experience begin with 
a low humming. They are not like a surging in the ears but seem 
to come from without. The area of sound from outside increases and 
grows stronger until it is all around me and has a sound like a 
dynamo heavily whirring. Often there is an overtone like a prolonged 
note in another key. It continues for long periods and has kept me 
awake most of the night once or twice. In some instances this 
experience is not followed by the picture or dream immediately, but 
leaves after some time and then the perceptions come later. The 
intimations following these sounds, and the sounds themselves, come 
involuntarily, and often relate to persons or things with whom I am 
not individually involved. 

When deliberately trying for some psychic experience (as when 
taking part in your long-distance experiment) and concentrating to 
that end, the preceding sounds are different. Then the reaction begins 
with a definite tickling in my left ear—so strong at times that it 
makes me shiver. This is followed by sounds which seem confined 
to the interior of the head. These sounds are of various degrees of 
strength, and are not disturbing and intrusive like the dynamo sounds. 
Sometimes they are musical and soft and may be on a low note like 
a recitative, like a male soloist or chorus, and again they may be thin 
and high like a soprano or a violin. They are pleasant and intimate 
sounds. They can be banished by effort of will if desired. The other 
dynamo sounds from without I cannot stop of my own volition. 
They begin and end unexpectedly. 














Correspondence 


London, England 
14 September, 1945 
To the Editor of the Journal 


Dear Madam: 


I have read with very great interest Dr. Gardner 
Murphy’s articles on the problem of survival in the January 
and April, 1945, issues of the JouRNAL of the A.S.P.R. 
May I make a few comments with regard to the cross 
correspondences and the “Ear of Dionysius’? 


The theoretical difficulties of supposing that any person 
could, without conscious intention, devise a plan as elaborate 
as that shown in the cross correspondences and the “literary 
puzzles,” and could also, without conscious knowledge, put 
the plan into effect, seem to me formidable. But, theory 
apart, the factual difficulties of supposing that Mrs. Verrall 
did this are even greater. 


Take, for example, “The Ear of Dionysius”: this phrase 
first occurs in a script of Mrs. Willett, dated 26th August, 
1910, and written in Mrs. Verrall’s presence. It had no 
apparent relevance to its context in the script, and was, as 
Mrs. Verrall noted at the time, unintelligible to her; she 
asked her husband what it meant, and he said that it was 
the name of a place at Syracuse where Dionysius could 
overhear conversations (see S.P.R. Proc., Vol. XXIX, 
p. 199). 

The topic was re-introduced, on the 10th January, 1914. 
Mrs. Willett’s script of that date was the first of three 
scripts by her, written within two months (10 January, 
28 February, 2 March, 1914) in which the whole of the 
puzzle is set out, barring the solution. The solution is given 
in a script of the 2nd August, 1915, written by Mrs. Willett 
in the presence of Mrs. Verrall, who had not at that time 
seen the scripts of 28th February and 2nd March, 1914. 


The solution, which knit together the “loose ends” of 
classical and other literary allusions in the earlier scripts, 
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was the story of the Greek poet and musician Philoxenus, 
or as the script abbreviates the name, “Philox,” of Cythera. 
It is not a matter of conjecture whether Mrs. Verrall did 
or did not know his story, for in a note dated 7th August, 
1915, she writes: “I found out who ‘Philox’ was by con- 
sulting the Classical Dictionary and last night identified 
the passage in Aristotle’s Poetics to which A. W. V. [her 
husband] referred on August 2.” There is no reason to 
suppose she had ever known the story, which an average 
good classicist would not be likely to know, unless like 
Verrall he had specialized in the study of Greek prosody, 
or like Butcher he had edited Aristotle’s Poetics. The case 
required a great deal more than mere knowledge that there 
had once been a poet of that name. It is difficult to suppose 
that if Mrs. Verrall had ever known his very curious story 
it would have so completely passed out of her conscious 
memory; and that it should have been forgotten in the 
short interval between the 26th August, 1910 and the 10th 
January, 1914 is, I should say, quite incredible. 

While therefore I am convinced that the explanation of 
the “Ear of Dionysius” puzzle is not to be found in Mrs. 
Verrall’s conscious or subliminal knowledge or activities, 
there remains the quite separate point as to whether it 
constitutes satisfactory evidence of the survival of A. W. 
Verrall and S. H. Butcher. The difficulty, as Professor 
Murphy very truly points out, is that there is an awkward 
gap between Mrs. Willett’s script of the 2nd March, 1914 
and her script of the 2nd August, 1915. The difficulty seems 
to me to lie not so much in the mere lapse of time as in the 
fact that when the case is taken up again in August, 1915, 
Verrall and Butcher seem unaware of the state in which 
it had been left in the script of 2nd March, 1914. That 
script contained this passage: “Gurney says that she [ Mrs. 
vestigators took this as an instruction that Mrs. Verrall 
was not to see the scripts of the 28th February and 2nd 
Willett] has done enough, but there is more, much more, 
later. Until the effort is completed the portions as they come 
are not to be seen by any other Automatist.” The in- 
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March, 1914, and these scripts were in fact kept from her 
until after the sitting of the 2nd August, 1915. At that 
sitting Verrall and Gurney expressed surprise that Mrs. 
Verrall did not know of the scripts of 1914 and had not 
followed up the clues in them. If their supposition that she 
had known of these scripts and was following up the clues 
had been correct, the gap in time would be accounted for. 
But this still leaves unsolved the question why, in view of 
Gurney’s emphatic pronouncement, they should ever have 
entertained that supposition. Professors (if Professor 
Murphy will forgive me) have in this country at any rate 
the reputation for being absent-minded and forgetful, and 
it is just possible that they do not free themselves of these 
failings on becoming discarnate. One must, I think, frankly 
admit a weakness in the case at this point, but any alterna- 
tive explanation of the case seems to me to raise even more 
serious difficulties. 


Yours sincerely, 


W. H. SALTER 


Hon. Secretary, 
Society for Psychical Research 


New York, N. Y. 


October 25, 1945 
To the Editor of the Journal 


Dear Madam: 


It has recently come to my attention that a book has lately 


appeared in which the Rhine research on psychokinesis is 
subjected to considerable criticism. Since similar research is 
currently being conducted at the Society’s headquarters, 
perhaps a brief comment regarding this criticism is in order. 


The, book in question is entitled Scarne On Dice (Military 
Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, 1945), by John Scarne 
and Clayton Rawson. Pages 79-88 of this volume comprise 
a chapter entitled “Educated Cubes,” and it is with this 
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chapter only that I am concerned at this time, the rest of 
the book being a worthwhile and encyclopedic discussion 
of dice and dice games. 


The major criticism restores to life the ghost of im- 
proper selection of data, which ghost I had thought long 
ago laid. Scarne implies that Rhine selected from all the 
subjects he asked to throw dice only “those who had more 
than their share of luck’”—apparently disregarding the 
others. Now this is nothing short of puerile, of course. An 
experimenter would be entirely justified in selecting on the 
basis of preliminary experiments those subjects with whom 
extended work might be profitable; that this procedure 
would mean rejection of the data of any other subject is a 
non sequitur. Actually, however, Rhine and his collaborators 
state that there was no selection of subjects except on the 
basis of interest.’ To draw from this the conclusion, as 
Scarne does, that Rhine “publishes only the significant re- 
ports in which high scores have been made and leaves out 
those which are at or below the chance level” is totally 
unwarranted. 

There is also a criticism to the effect that Rhine used 
improper dice; 7.e., dice which were not structurally perfect 
or “true.” This, also, is not a valid objection, as those 
familiar with the research know. In many of the researches 
reported, an approximately equal number of throws were 
made for each face, thus providing a control for any effect 
of bias due to faulty structure of the dice. In “High-dice” 
series, the same dice were thrown for “Low-dice,” thus 
providing a suitable control. It is true, as Scarne points out, 
that dice change as they are used, first favoring one face, 
then another. But unless these small and subtle changes 
miraculously occur coincidentally in association with the 
faces being thrown for, the physical characteristics of the 
dice are essentially unimportant. Scarne completely fails to 
mention that a section of every published PK report is 
devoted to the problem of faulty dice, and to a description 





1“The Psychokinetic Effect: I. The First Experiment,” by Louisa E. Rhine 
and J. B. Rhine, Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 7, March, 1943, p. 27. 
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of the control measures undertaken. In view of his ir- 
relevant criticisms, I can only assume that his perusal of the 
original reports has been hasty. 


Scarne is also worried because Rhine does not in every 
case state in advance the number of throws to be made by 
a subject—the idea being that a spurious result is obtained 
by stopping each subject when he is ahead of the game. 
Scarne, who seems to know a great deal about some aspects 
of probability theory, should certainly know that it is im- 
possible to achieve a significant result by this stratagem. 
Were this type of reasoning valid we should all be more 
wealthy than we are, since it would be necessary only to 
go to the casino each evening, play until ahead, ard then 
quit. It would be impossible to lose! 

Scarne’s other “criticisms” are of approximately the 
same order of cogency, scarcely worth individual refuta- 
tion. It is regrettable that such a widely read book as this 
contains such a misleading—if not actually scurrilous— 
chapter since, as I have already mentioned, the book is in 
other respects a good one. 


Yours sincerely, 


ERNEST TAVES 
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WHAT IS HYPNOSIS: Studies in auto and hetero conditioning, 


by Andrew Salter. Richard R. Smith, New York, 1944, 88 pp. 
$2.00. 


After reading and re-reading the book What is Hypnosis, the 
present reviewer must confess that for him the question posed in 
the title remains unanswered. This is not to say that Mr. Salter’s 
contribution is essentially a valueless one, nor one lacking in interest ; 
but it is to say that any definitive answer to this rather inclusive 
question is probably a long way off as yet. Still, any light shed on 
the nature of hypnosis is welcome; let us therefore consider the con- 
tributions contained within this study. 


The question is, What is hypnosis? and Salter’s answer, boiled 
down to its essentials, is, Hypnosis is conditioning, or, specifically, 
“nothing but an aspect of conditioning.” In other words, the induction 
of an hypnotic state proceeds in this manner: You talk to a person, 
stressing various soporific words, as sleep, heavy, drowsy, tired, etc. 
The subject listens to you, and in many cases actually does “go to 
sleep,” or, more properly, goes into some level of hypnotic trance.! 
Why? Because, according to Salter, the word sleep is associated in 
the subject’s mind with sleepy feelings, and all the hypnotist is doing 
is, again according to Salter, “ringing the bell”? of past associations 
involving actual, real sleepy feelings. The word sleep is bound up 
with associative reflexes, the result being that when sleep is said to 
the subject the word acts as the trigger of automatic reflex-reactions, 
and the subject, willynilly, goes to sleep—if he is properly trained, if 
the hypnotist is a good one, and so on. 

The student of Pavlov will have no difficulty in schematizing this 
procedure in terms of conditioned and unconditioned stimulus and 
response; but what additional light does this throw upon the bed- 
rock nature of hypnosis? A minimal illumination, it would seem. 


Some obvious questions are left unanswered, the number of these 
depending upon how closely the parallelism between hypnosis and 
conventional conditioning procedures is drawn. Why, for example, 
does not a good hypnotic subject go into trance whenever he hears 
the word sleep repeated a few times—as Pavlov’s oft-mentioned dogs 
would salivate whenever they heard a bell? We grant, that is, that 
after a subject has been properly trained by a given hypnotist, the 
ringing of the bell (i.e., verbalizations re sleep, etc.) produces the 





1 Salter is quite right, it must be noted, in emphasizing the absence of identity 
between sleep and the hypnotic trance; they are not the same. 


2 This is an allusion to Pavlov’s famous experiments in conditioning. 
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conditioned response, if you will, of hypnosis; but if the analogy is 
in any sense complete, why does the same verbalization by another 
person not induce hypnosis in the same subject—as in many cases it 
clearly does not? What of the differences which exist between 
hypnotists—why is one person a good one and another not? And 
what of the significance of transference, if all the phenomena of 


hypnosis are to be reduced to the bare framework of conditioned 
response and nothing more? 


The point here is that, although I agree that some aspects of 
hypnosis may involve the phenomena of conditioning, neither Salter 
nor any other person can delineate, at this time, the extent to which 
other factors—transference, for one—are involved, and importantly 
involved too. Thus it seems to me that the author’s premise that 
hypnotism is but an aspect of conditioning, and nothing more, is not 
sound, and that the time has not yet come when we can consider 
hypnotism to be, as Salter states, “the most scientific segment of 
psychology.” 

Lest these objections be perhaps over-evaluated, I should like to 
point out that, on the whole, this book has been well worth publishing ; 
the experiments in autohypnosis are, if they are as described, impres- 
sive, to say the least. And there are a few other hints within the 
book which might be read with profit by those endeavoring to develop 
a more serviceable hypnotic technique. It will be sufficient to mention 
the “feed-back” method of inducing hypnosis, in which the subject 
is given a “series of short verbal conditionings, after which he is 
asked to report his feelings.” The merit of this method lies in the 
utilization of the subject’s introspections during subsequent induction 
of hypnosis. As Salter expresses it, “rather than persistently ringing 
standard verbal bells as is usually done, the subject’s individual -con- 
ditionings are found and fed back to him.” This technique apparently 
resulted in the production of many good hypnotic subjects. 

The book, then, is one which the student of hypnosis should read— 
albeit with a proper modicum of skepticism, especially where theo- 


retical considerations are at issue. Thus read, the book makes a real 
addition to the literature of the subject. 


Ernest Taves, M.D. 


POLTERGEIST OVER ENGLAND: Three Centuries of Mis- 


chievous Ghosts, by Harry Price. Country Life, Ltd., London, 
1945. 423 pp. 18 s. 


Of the author of this book the London Times Literary Supplement 
said recently that he had “done more than anyone of his generation 
to establish psychical research on a scientific basis.” The fly-leaf 
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contains nearly a score of titles on psychic subjects, testifying to Mr. 
Price’s record of investigation in this field. It has indeed been a life- 


~ time of interest in psychic matters, beginning with his attempt as a 


schoolboy to photograph an alleged ghost, as he describes enter- 
tainingly in this new volume. 


It is a welcome successor to his The Most Haunted House in 
England, that detailed study of the Borley Rectory, which possessed 
every type of ghostly manifestation. That narrative closed with the 
destruction of the house by fire, which would seem to have written 
finis to its career of mystery, but in this book of poltergeists Mr. 
Price declares that in the blackened ruins of that rectory the haunt- 
ings still go on, and that he is preparing a new book about them. 


Poltergeist Over England presents some 500 cases reported in 
England alone, and taken together they form an imposing mass of 
evidence as to what might be called the strangest phenomenon in 
human experience. One does not read far without noting the similarity 
in these poltergeist antics, whether of the 17th or the 20th century. 
At the same time these narratives tend to upset previously accepted 
generalizations about such phenomena. These are supposed to be of 
short duration, and yet here are instances that lasted for decades. 
Also, as a rule, persons are seldom hurt, no matter how violent the 
fracas, and yet the author cites horrible examples of people being 
burned alive in their beds or chairs, with no trace of scorching around 
them. Although the setting of fires is a common trick of the polter- 
geist, these cremations are something new, at least to this reviewer. 
It is true also that many visitations appear to center upon some child, 
usually a girl of puberty or adolescent years. Mr. Price states that 
“there is a connection—psychological or physiological—between young 
people and the observed phenomena,” but these “young people” range 
from little children to married couples and sometimes there are no 
young people in the story at all. 


It is also a curious, if not amusing, circumstance that a large 
number of these poltergeist tales emanate from rectories and parson- 
ages, as if there were some reprehensible affinity between the gentle- 
men of the cloth and these malicious imps. 


As to the question, “can we explain the poltergeist?” with which 
the book ends, the answer in one word is no. The author believes 
that there is evidence pointing to some intelligence behind these 
offensive visitations, also that a house may become saturated with the 
personality of someone who has lived and died in it to such a degree 
that on their emanations spirits can build up physical phenomena. 
Are these manifestations a desperate attempt to attract attention in 
order to communicate? This thought is suggested by the Hydesville 
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story and the purported message from Harry Bull in the Borley 
Rectory. However, it will probably be a long time before a plausible 
hypothesis is reached. 

Meanwhile, here is an admirably presented body of evidence for the 
fact that the poltergeist is a real phenomenon. The author cites a 
recent case (1942) in which an insurance company paid damages of 
four hundred pounds for destruction wreaked upon a house by 
poltergeists. “It is not the man who believes in poltergeists who is 
credulous,” declares the author, “it is the man who doesn’t.” For a 
specter seen at night may be dismissed as a dream or hallucination, 
but when an unseen hand, in daylight, smashes glass and crockery 
and throws furniture about, it becomes extremely factual. 

Happily, in format, style and illustrations, this book is aimed at the 
general reader rather than the specialist. It should go far toward 
creating in the public mind a greater willingness to listen to evidence 


for phenomena that really happen but for which our present knowl- 
edge has no explanation. 


WILLIAM OLIVER STEVENS 


Obituary 


We regret to inform members of the death of Frederick Bligh Bond 
at Dolgelley, Wales, on March 8, 1945. Mr. Bond was the editor 
of this JourNnat from 1930 to 1935. An architect by profession, Mr. 
Bond’s work included the Cosham Memorial Hospital, the medical 
school and other buildings at Bristol University. He was a specialist 
in medieval woodwork and Director of Excavations at Glastonbury. 

Mr. Bond was widely known to readers of psychical research 
literature. In The Gate of Remembrance he presented the record of 
automatic scripts, obtained in his presence by a friend, which resulted 
in the discovery of the Edgar Chapel at Glastonbury. The location, 
plan, and dimensions of the buried chapel were described in the 
scripts. Later excavations revealed striking correspondences between 
the scripts and the actual facts. Independent and reliable testimony 
certified that some of the most important scripts were produced before 
the excavations were begun. Mr. Bond was the author of many books 
and pamphlets, both in his professional field and in psychical research. 


L. W. A. 


